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to every state; in judgment sound, free ia ut-|ther Dearman,’s got away, not without diffi- 
No. 4 NORTH FibrH STREET, PurLADELPHTA, , |erance, zéalous for holiness ; severe against un-|culty, to Flanders. 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annutn, payable sound and dividing spirits, mosttenderto.peni-|.. The struggle. still went on. The angry 
in advance. ‘Three copies sent to one address for Five|'€0ts. and returning prodigals,. affectionate..to| King took possession of the revenues of the 
Dollars. _ }the brethren and careful over the flock of Ged:| archbishopric: and banished all the relations 
seg | _, .|@f a grave and steady temper, yet sweet, un-|and servants of Thomas A Becket, to tbe num, 
Communications must be addressed to the Publisher] wearied and undaunted in mind. He was the|beroffour hundred. ‘The Pope and the French 
free of expense, to whom all payments are to be made. | father of many children in Christy whothrough|King both: protected him;.and an abbey was 
———_—_——— his ministry were begotten again to a lively |assigned for his residence. Stimulated by this 
IN BOWDEN’S HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS| PE, and the builder up of moro, through. the| support, Thomas & Becket, on a great festival 
in AweRica’’ same, in the precious faith of God’s elect. Hej/day, formaily proceeded to a great church 
laid down his head in peace with God, andlove|crowded with people, and.;going up into the 
I find the following interesting biographical |to his people, and good will to all men; and is| pulpit publicly cursed and excommunicated all 
sketch of that excellent man John Burnyeat. {entered into eternal habitations, to praise the| who had supported.the Constitusions of Claren- 
He was born in the parish of Lowswater in}God.of his mercies in the living family: of the|don, mentioning, many, English noblemen by 
Cumberland, about. the year 1631. His parents|spirits of the just forever. name, and not distantly hinting at the King of 
who are spoken of as being of good repute gave} He died in the 7th month 1690, in the 59th| England, himself. 
him an education, says Gough, suited to his/year of his age, having been a minister 33!.. When .inteliigence of this new affront was 
circumstances in life. From early life, he was| years. carried to the King in his chamber, his passion 
seriously inclined, and took much delight in was so furious that he tore his clothes, and roll- 


perusing the Holy Scriptures. In his pursuit . i ed like a madman on his bed of straw and rush- 
after a knowledge of divine things, he sought|4 CHAPTER FROM A CHILD § HISTORY OF ENGLAND;/es, But he, was soon up.and; doing, He or- 


instruction from those who. were. regarded, as ILLUSTRATING PRIESTCRAFT, dered all the ports and coasts of England to be 
persons of religious experience, but from whom Coneluded. narrowly . watched, that no. letters of Interdict 
he failed to obtain that true peace and consola-| The quarrel went on, forall that.. The Arch-| might be brougbt,into the kingdom ; and sent 
tion which -he sought after. About the 22nd| bishop tried to see the King.. The,King would| messengers and bribes to the Pope’s palace at 
year of hisage George Fox visited Cumberland,|not receive him. The Archbishop itried to es-| Rome. Meanwhile, ‘Phomas;& Becket, for his 
by whom he was directed to the inward mani-|cape from England. The sailors om the coast| part, was not idle at Rome, but constantly em- 
festations of Christ his Saviour, aad whose| would launch no boat to take him away. Then,| ployed his'ptmost arts in-his own behalf. Thus 
ministry was blessed to his tossed and tried|he again resolved to do his worst in.opposition| the canjast, sandy a there. was p 
soul. He was:now-brought to see the etnpti-/to the King, and began openly to set:the an-|tween, France and England (which had been 
ness of his former high profession in religion,|cient customs at defiance. i for, some, time at war,) and until the two, chil- 
and that a regenerated heart and a holy life| The King summoned him before a greai|drem of the two Kings vere married in cele- 
were necessary tosalvation. ‘Then,’ he writes,|counciliat Northampton, where he accused him| bration of it. ‘Then, the French King brought 
“began the warfare of true striving to.enter'the|of high treason, and made aclaim against him,j}about a meeting between Henry. and his old 
kingdom, and when this. was truly begun, all|that: was not a just.oné, for am enormous sum |fayorite, so long hig enemy. 
my high conceit in my invented notional faith,|of money... Thomas & Becket was, alone}. Even then, though.Thomas & Becket knelt 
and my pretence and hope of justification there-| against the whole assembly, and the very Bish-| before, the King, be was obstinate and immove- 
by, were overthrown.” He subsequently pass-|ops advised him to resign his-office,and. aban-|able,.as to those words about his order, L King 
ed through much deep conflict of mind, and|don- his. contest with the/King. . His.great|Louis of France.was weak enough in his ven- 
after assembling for four years with a little|anxiety and agitation stretched. him on a sick-| eration for Thomas & Becket and such men, bat 
company of Friends who waited mostly in si-| bed fortwo .days, but: he, rose uadaunted.. He|this was.a little.too much forhim., He said 
lence, he came forth in the ministry. The first| went to the adjourned council, carrying a great|that & Becket “wanted to be greater than the 
ospel mission he engaged in, was to visit Scot-|cross in his right hand, and sat down holding|saints and better than St, Peter,’ and rode away 
din 1658, And in the following: year, his|it erect before-him. ‘The King angrily retired|from, him with the King of England, His 
pigives labors were extended to Iroland,|into af inder room. | The whole assembly|poor French Majesty, asked a Becket’s pardon 
Both before and after his visits to America he angrily retired and left, him there. But there|for so doing, however, soon afterwards, and 
also travelled extensively in England. During|he sat. . The Bishops cameoutagain ina bedy,|cut a very pitiful figure. 
his early travels in the ministry he was twice|and renounced him as a traitor. _He only said,| At last, and. after a world offrouble, it came 
imprisoned, once at Carlisle for about five|“‘I hear,” and sat there still... They -retired|to this. There was another meeting on French 
moaths, and at Ripon in Yorkshire, for three|again into the inner room, and his trial proceed+| ground, between King Henry ond Thomas & 
In.a testimony given forth by thejed without him. By-and.by, the Earl of Lei-| Becket, andit was agreed that. homas a Beck- 
morning meeting of London, heis described as|ceater, heading the barons, came. out to readjet. should, be Archbishop of Canterbury, ac- 
™ able and powerful minister of the gospel—~|his sentence. | He refused to hear it, denied | cording to the pune 1s of former Archbishops, 
a strengthener of the weak,andan encourager|the power of the court, and.said he would refgr|and thay the King should pat him in posses: 
of the upright and sinecre hearted—a skilful|hia cause to the Pope.’ As! he walked sion of the revenues of that pogt. Aad now, 
marksinan, yea one of the Lord’s worthies-of|the hall, with the, cross im: his, band, some of| indeed, you .might ere the struggle at ap 
Israel, a valiant.man in the camp of the Lord,| those, present picked up rashes+rushes were cae ene Fi ey Bren No, not 
an undaunted warrior in his holy host, and | strewn upon the floors in those days by way ofjevgn yet. For Thomas & Becket hearing, by 
us bow abode in strength, and wisdom was|carpet+-and threw them at-him. He proudly|some, megns, that. King Henry, when he. was 
Siren bimio direct his arrows to the very mark;|turned his head, and said that.were he not Arch-| in, dread, of his kingdom being placed under ap 
$0 that the sturdy were wounded, the: meek bishop, he would chastise shiese.cowards with| interdict, had had his eldest son Prince Henry 
ee comforted, the tender in: spirit refreshed.|theisword be had known howto wse in byegone| secretly crowned, not only persuaded the Pope 
was a choice and seasoned vessel of Christ,|days. He then mounted -his..horse,.and rode|to suspend, the Archbishop of York who had 
ly sa workmanship of his power and:wis- away, cheered and surrounded by the\commen performed,.that ceremony, and to excommuni- 
thes by which he was'efectually. qualified for| people, to whom he threw open his house that|cate, the, Bishops who had, assisted at. it, but 
ery of his everlasting gospel thote night and gave, a supper,xupping, with,them|sent, a, messenger of his own into England, in 
aad ished, may we say, to:every good ward |himself. That same might, -be secretly depast-\spit¢ of all the King’s precautions along the 
work, which God called him unto, deep and ;ed (tom the town ;.and s0,,travelling by, night\coast, who delivered the letters of excommuni- 
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Cation into the Bishops’ own hands. “Thomas! battering at the door, the attendants of ‘Thonias-fectionate, and cheerful.’® But before hight: 
i Becket then came over to England himself, Becket had implored him to take refuge iu the eminent divine flogged six of his children 
after an absence of seven years. He was pri-|the cathedral, in which, asa sanctuary or sa-within an inch of their lives, a gave his 
vately warned that it was dangerous to'come,|cred place, they thought the kaights would dare | wife atremendous “blowing up” because she 
and that an ireful knight, named Rasutrn pe|to do no violent deed. He told them, again and had forgotten to sew a string on his nightcap, 
Broc, had threatened that he should not live to|again, that he would not stir. Hearing the) © ; ~aedeiienene 
eat a loaf of bread in England; but he came. (distant voices of the monks singing the evening! 
The common people received him well, and service, however, be said it was now his duty to! 
marched about with him in a soldierly’ way,|attend, and therefore, and for no other reason, In so far as the perfection of inaterials [or 
armed with such rustic weapons as they could| he would go. writing, and the facility of means for sending 
get. He tried to see the young prince, who| There was a near way between his Palace and letters are concerned, we may have litile more 
had once been his pupil, but was prevented.|the Cathedral, by some beautiful old cloisters|to hope for in this country. Our paperiand ink 
He hoped for some little support among the)which you may yet, see. He went imo the|are materials so perfectly. adapted for their pur. 
nobles and priests, but found none. ‘ He made |Mathedral, without any harry, and having the| pose, that it is difficult 10 imagine in what way 
the most of the peasants who attended him,/Crogs carried before him as usual. When he/they can be substantially bettered by inven- 
and feasted them, and went from Canterbury to' was safely there, bis servants would have fast-\tors that shall he hereafter, Quill pens, to be 
Harrow-on-the-Hill, and from Harrow-on-the-|enéd the door, but he said it was the house of|sure, have to be superseded ; but in order that 
Hill back to Canterbury, and on Christmas Day|God and not a fortress. this their destiny may be accomplished, stee| 
preached in the Cathedral there, and told the} As he spoke, the shadow of Reginald Fitzurse| or metallic pens have to be very much improv: 
people in his sermon that he bad come to die| appeared in the Cathedral doorway, darkening\ed. They are improving steadily, Inthe mat 
among them, and that it was likely he would|the little light there was outside, on the dark|ter of transmission, though there is scarcely a 
be murdered. He had no fear, however—or,/winter evening. This knight said, in astrong| grander civil institution in the world than our 
if he had any, he had much more obstinacy—| voice, “Follow me, loyal subjects of the King !”’| English postal system, we dare still rely upon 
for he, then and there, excommunicated three|The rattle of the armour of the other knights|the march of science for increased rapidity of 
of his enemies, of whom Ranulph de Broc, the echoed through the Cathedral, as they came|transit; and, consequently, increased frequency 
ireful knight, was one. clashing in. of communication. ~-Letters will hereafter be 
As men in general had no fancy for being} {t was so dark in the lofty aisles among the/absolutely sent more rapidly from hand to hand, 
cursed, in their sitting and walking, and gaping|stately pillars of the clurch, and there were so}and, what is more immediately practicable, the 
and sneezing, and all the rest of it, it was very|many hiding-places in the crypt below and in| powers of the electric telegraph, from being a 
natural in the persons so freely excommauni-|the narrow passages above, that Thomas 4 Beck-|rare luxury, have to become valgarised and 
cated to complain tothe King. It was equally|et might even at that pass have saved himself if| pressed into service for the important cortes: 
natural in the King, who had hoped that this|he would. But he would not. He told the|pondence ofthe million. Then, too, we may 
troublesome opponent was at lust quieted, to|monks resolutely that he would not. -And)have, sume of these days, that is to say, in “the 
fall into a mighty rage when he heard of these|though they all dispersed and left him there) good time coming,” an ocean penny post. 
new affronts ; and, on the Archbishop of York| with no other follower than Evwarv Grvyme,; It is a terrible thing, however, to remember 
telling him that he never could hope for rest|his faithful cross-bearer, he was as firm then as|that while paper, .pens, and ink are placed in 
while Thomas & Becket lived, to cry out-hasti-|ever he had been in his life. such a perfect state beside the fingers of the 
ly before his court, “Have Ino one here who| ‘The knights came through the darkness, people ; while the national resources offer to 
will deliver me from this man?” ‘There were|making- a terrible noise with their armed tread|every man incredible facility for the transmis- 
four knights présent, who, hearing the King’s|on the stone pavement ofthe church. Where| mission of his bit of mind to a distance when 
words, looked at one another, and went out. is the traitor?’ they cried out. He made no/he has written it, yet millions ‘among us cannot 
The names of these knights were Reeinatp| answer. But when they cried, “Whereis the;grapple with a pen, and are but dimly con 
Frrzursz, Witiiam Tracy, Huen pe Mor-/Archbishop!’’ he said proudly, «I am here !’’|scious even that they have abit of mind where- 
yILLe, and Ricwarp Brrro: three of whom hadjand came out of the shade and stood before|from they could indite a letter. It is as bad 
been in the train of Thomas & Becket in the)them. - with them as it was with the whole world thou- 
old days of his splendor. They rode away on| ‘The knights had no desire to kill him if they|sands of years ago, in those very prime Old 
horseback, in a very secret manner, and onthe|ceuld rid the King and themselves of him by|'Times which are laid up in Bin No. 1 of His- 
third day after Christmas Day arrived at Salt-|any other means. They told him he musteither) tory. 
wood House, not far from Canterbury, which|fly orgo withthem. He said he would do neith- We should respect those little scraps which 
belonged to the family of Ranulph de Broe.|er, and he threw William Tracy off with such|men who have been educated to the handling 
They quietly collected some followers here, in|force when he took hold of his sieeve, that Tracy|of a pen are daily sending abroad, and teceiv- 
case they should need any; and proceeding to|reeled again. By his reproaches and his steadi-jing from the hands of postmen—in London 
Canterbury, suddenly appeared (the four knights| ness, he so incensed them, and exasperated their) hourly—at their doors; we should respect 
and twelve men) before the Archbishop, in his|their fierce homour, that Reginald Fitzurse,|those little scraps which are called leuers, if 
own house, at two o’clock in the afternoon.|whom he called by an ill name, said, “‘Then|they were not so thoroughly familiar that we 
They neither bowed nor spoke, but sat down/|die!” and struck at his head; but Edwardjcan scarcely conjure up a notion of the difficult 
on the floor in silence ; they looking fixedly at|Gryme put out his arm, and there received the|and slow degrees through which the power of 
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him, he looking fixedly at them. main foree of the blow, sv that-it only made his|thus speaking to the absent was attained by 
Thomas & Becket said, at length, “What do|master bleed. Another voice from among the|man. It is a marvel of art, which has become 
you want?” knights again called to Thomas A Becket tofly,|like natore’s marvels, part of our daily life; a 


“We want,” said Reginald Fitzurse, “the ex-|but, with his blood running down his face, and|thing that seems ulmost more necessary to us, 
communication taken from the Bishops, and|his hands clasped, and his head bent, he com-|in a civilised condition, than our legs, thotgt, 
you to answer for your offences to the King.” mended himself to God and stood firm, Then) by-the-by, if the whole community were legless, 

Thomas & Becket defiantly replied, that the|they cruelly killed him close to the altar of St.| we should soon find out that whatcan be dispens- 

ower of the ¢lergy #as above the power ofthe| Bennet, and his body fell upon the pavement|ed with by an individual, may nevertheless be es- 

ing. That it was not for such men as they| which was dirtied with his blood and brains. [sential toa race. Few of us, then, can even 
were, to threaten him. That if he were threat-| It is an awful thing to think of the poor mur-|by an effort abstract in our minds the art of let- 
ened by all the swords in England he would dered mortal, who had showered his curses|tet-writiag from all its familiar relations, s0 88 
never yield. . |about, lying, all disfigured, inthe church, where|to obtain a full sense of its being marvellous. 
' “Then we will do more than threaten,”|a few lamps here and there were but red specks|Let us help the imagination by an anecdote. 
said the Knights. And they went out withjon a pall of darkness; and. to think of the|In the Brazils,a slave was sent once by a get 
the twelve men, and put on their armour, and| guilty knights riding away on horseback, look-|tleman to his friend with a basket of figs anda 
drew their shining swords, and came back. |ing over their shoulders at the dim Cathedral,|leter. The bearer was of course illiterate—for 

His servants, in the meantime, had shut up|and remembering what they had left inside.—|those who enslave the bodies of men, make it 
and barred the great gate of the palace. At) Household Words. a tule to keep the light of the contained mind 
first, the knights tried to shatter’ it with their ——— from being kindled. The slave liked figs, and 


battle-axes, but, being shown a window by| Preacuinc ann Practice.—* You  will/ate a number of them, bat his theft was devecr 
which they could enter, they let the gate alone|lose nothing in the long run,’’ said an eminent/ed when he reached his destination, ie 
and climbed in that way. While they were/divine, from the pulpit, by being kind, af-|the accompanying letter told exactly what 
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basket should contain. ‘The thief was greatly | found in each other characters and dispositions | present day, thoroughly “phonetic” —each lev 
puzzled to conceive by what spell the letter| varying exceedingly. . Where tribes, and the}ter represenis a sound, and as we put letters 
‘was enabled to tell tales about him ; but the next|relations among them, multiplied atall, it, would |together on paper, so we put sounds together 
time he went with frait, and his mouth water-|be necessary for. each man to distinguish thejon our lips.. It will be curious to show how 
ed for a share of it, he determined that the pa-| members of his own connection, about whom he|men, slowly and carefully, still felt their way 
per should not tattle; so he put it underneath| would often have to speak when they were ab-jout of darkness, and by what slow stages we 
a large stone, and then sat upon the stone;|sent, by some name. ‘That object in nature |travelled from the first necessity for a phonetic 
there he was safe against the spy, and having|which most resembled him in character would|scrap, down to our present system. The in- 
taken his refreshment, be released the letter|be almost the only name that could be thought |quiry is not foreign to our purpose, since our 
-and completed the remainder of hisduty. “Tojof by a tribe whose life and thoughts were|purpose is to show how, generation after gen- 
his dismay, again the talisman testified against/bound within the limit of their bodily percep-jeration, man has had to toil and struggle on- 
him, and brought down the whip upon his back. |tions, So one man would be called the-ox,|ward to obtain that power which is to-day ex- 
Now, let us go back and briefly trace the ori-|and one the serpent; their encampments would jercised familiarly by the Miss Julia Mills, who, 
‘gin of this tale-bearing invention ; let us in-| require names ata later stage of social progress, |living in London, sends the overflowings of her 
quite what were the first letters like, and who|and would receive names, upon which would,|heart, under half an ounce in weight, to her 
were the first o° the letter-writers ? by that time, be constituted the established ;most confidential friend at Newcastle, 

Let us take a voyage to some far isle in the|Principle. All this would jead to thatim-| We find,our step te the extended use of a 
Pacific Ocean, where the savages are perfectly|provement in rock-writing which we .find|phonetic system, when we pass ftom the Chi- 
‘untutored. ‘They may résemble civilized men|among the Mexican inscriptions. A manis|nese to the matured practice of the ancient 
as they were in the best or oldest of Oid Times. |figured, and before his. mouth is, placed a little|Egyptians. The Egyptian hieroglyphics con- 
Do they write letters to. each other? Notex-jobject—a dove, or serpent, for example—which|tain much that is phonetic in them. They are 
actly, but they write. Tke first writing is|stands there to signify the name of the individ-|written upon three systems atonce. Where 
never private and confidential; it is a “Know }ual whom it was intended to depiot. By means|an Egyptian, sculptuting some story, had to ex- 
all men by these’ presents,” scratched upon|of writing of this kind, it would obviously be|press. a. word that. signified a visible object, 
some rock. These men have minds yet utter-|impossible to communicate any complex infor-|easy to; figure, there he simply figured it, and 
ly uncultivated; they cannot advance far in|mation; and at this time portable inscriptions|put three dots, thereafter, if it was a plural. 
cultivation, for no written rcords give to their\could not in any way assist the business of/Then he used the earliest and simplest form— 
presentthe vantage ground of a true knowledge |common life. ; the “figurative” writing. If the next word 
of the past. Exept some vague traditions,and| Coeval with the use of names signifying|represented an idea to which there was attach- 
some rough practical knowledge that has been|qualities, and drawn from the outer world,jed,a symbol (and there was a fixed catalogue 
perpetuated by familiar use, the kaowledge of|there would arisc.a habit of attaching .external|jof such symbols to guide him,) he figured it 
one man consists .in just so much as he can dis-jideas of matter to internal ideas of the mind ;|accordingly, and so. used the advanced form of 
cover for himself during the period which elap-|courage, cowardice, prudence, &c., would be|‘symbolic” writing. If the mext word chanced 
ses between the first day on which he can totter|represented habitually by emblems; the soal|to be a, verb, or something that couid not be 
in his infancy, and the last day on which he|would begin to turn the world of matter to its|represented either absolutely or by proxy, 
can totter in his age. The material universejown high use, and there would arise that figu-|then he wrote it down, on a phonetic system, 
prompts his ideas—:here is nothing transcenden-|rative language, that poetry, whichis the habi-|and the phonetic system wag carried out in 
tal in his humour ; his supernataral ideas are/tual language, of all savage communities that|this manner. ‘The sound of B was represented 
only of rocks, waterfalls, and storms, and men,|have made the first two or three steps towards |by one of several objects chosen forthe purpose, 
magnified and distorted by the play of an un-|the development of human power. Ideas|whose names begin’ with B; for the letter C, a 
trained imagination, He. can talk about nothing,|which exist only in the mind, would now beginjsmall collection .was.set apast of animals &<., 
or almost ndthing, but trees, buts, animals,|to multiply and preponderate over ideas found-|whose names were. commenced with,C; and 
things visible in form. Of such things the idealed upon bodily sensation. The world without|so on. The figures to be used were fixed ; but 
can be communicated without’ speech by|would become more and more astorehouse of|for the representation of each sound, an option 
scratching their outline ona tree orrock. Does|emblems to be used for the depiction of ajwas given to the.sculptor, among five or six 
he hold any animal sacred, and has he devoted|world within. A lion for strength, a serpent/objects, in.order that, when executing his work, 
any sequestered corner of the forest to the pur-|for subtlety—objects would now commonly be |he might as much as possible avoid “tautology,” 
poses of worship, he will naturally indicate |drawn to represent ideas ; and now the writing|—or tauto-figury,—too great a run upon the 
that fact to himself and all whom it may con-|still scratched upon rocks and walls, would be|sup or moon, too many ¢rocodiles or ibises. 
cern, by a rude figure of the gad upon the.near-|sufficient to communicate much information to|Just as. when, in our own writing, the same 
est suitable for the reception of a drawing.|all those who were accustomed to the sym-|word' occurs two or three times in a few lines, 
‘Stone—a rock—he would choose natarally as|bols. " we substitute for it, once at least, a synonyme, 
having a smooth hard surface, as being fixed} Let us imagine now, that a community of|if possible; so the Egyptian writer, if he saw 
and darable. If anywhere in the wilds he;men which has advanced so far in its writing|that he produced his crocodiles too fast, and 
should distinguish. himself as a warrior or ajpowers, and proportionately in the other|had .a care of elegance, had in the phonetic 
hunter, he would desire to make his mark| branches of its civilisation, having formed into|system a reserve of figures out of which he was 
against. the place for a perpetual memorial of|a rude state, makes war on another rude siatejat liberty to pick the one which he found least 
the achievement. Men, weapons, and atiimots |at a distance, speaking another language. It|hackneyed, as.a substitute. 
would thus come to be scratched upon the {is victorious, "and brings home captive a chief,| This Egyptian system of phonetics has 
rocks.in figure somewhat similartothose which|with a barbarous name, like nothing in the|brought us now to the borders of our A. B.C. 
the young gentlemen and ladies at a prepara- language of the victors. The triumpb.must|But our letters are not, pictaresof objects. Al- 
ory school’ are in the habit of eliminating 6n|be written on a rock ; but how is the name of|though we tell our children that A stands for 
‘their ‘states. Such marks—Lnot ‘symbols, bat|the vanquished enemy to be recorded?’ Glory|Apple,.and B for Bull, we have not now totell 
im all cases direct atempts at the imitation.of|ferbid that it: should not be puttoshame. Here |them (asthe Egyptians had to teach) that Ap- 
some visible object which, the artist had iajhis|there would. present. itself a difficulty so be|plestands for A, and Bull for B. . Faint traces 
mind—such marks~are all the writing that is! wrastered, and there would be but onv y infof a. pictopial- alphabet we may detect, as 
Toand to this day in many ofthe Patific Islands,/Wwhich it could be overcome. The heen the, hissing’. serpent, for example, in our 8; 
‘and they jot a note down of the first step which|name” being “& “series ‘of sounds; it could be|but they .are very faint trages,.-How did the 
mankind took upon the. road-to out mail-trains written, if the sounds contained’ in it could be|pictures, vanish? Here, again, Egypt serves 
cand penny -post of 1851... ‘recorded.. In this way there would arise, and|us. for an. illustration. We: have. talked of 
cep hat was the second step? An obvious|did arise, a new use of material objects, as pho-|hieroglyphies, and the hieroglyphic characters 
One. “It? would ‘soon be felt’ that's figute of netic signs? so, to this day the Chinese, whose|were elaborate figures of objects carved upon 
eight, with 1wo strokes for a/pairof legs, and {native writing is an elaborate representation ofjrocks.and wails. But the Egyptians had ad- 
tWo. atrokes for a pair. of arms, would do to ex-lideas by: objects, (ideographic,) represent for-|vanced beyond rock writing, and their priests 
Press man in general, but that each hero want-/eiga names to native ears in this phonetic way,| wrote upon portable material $0, constantly, 
ed. to commemorate his awn deed in particu-'as rudely as we might express the sound of the|and-so, much at length, that it became an object 
t. Among’ the lower animals, plants,“and! word “artifice” by the three figures which|to avoid. the. tedjousness,and delay, attendant 

of dead nature; * each >in its ‘kind was|stand (or reart—eye—fish. vi upon writing as the chisel wrote, Thus; there 
nd’ to have a certain 'character, while men| Our own: alphabets, we. know, are, in/the/arosg) the..use. of. -Flieratic characters, which 
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were ‘simply the bieroglyphics, simplified into arctic sen which darted its goldenrays between, |and'to overturn the peaceful policy by which 
arunninghand. Where the hieroglyphi¢ was| presenting to the eye a picture of ethereal gran-|;, has grown into greatness. From any other 
a lion, the hieratic version was a simple out-|deur which no poet can describe, no painter li ‘of Is like hi 
line of the haunches and hind legs; ‘as seen in| portray. “I was so enraptured with the sight; 'P* the extravagance of proposals ike his, 
the’ set’ form of the hieroglyph. There was that for a témént'l fancied the blue vault|would render them harmless. But with the 
ho option’ allowed’ in the mode of drawing/of heaven” ‘had opened “and that I actually|prestige of his exalted reputation, and most 
either the original or the abbreviation. There|gazed on the celestial splendor of a world be-|;, jeniously enforced by his wonderful elo. 
was only one way of drawing a lion, and only|yond this. ‘But, alas, in an instant the scene|- 8 y, b edl 't ken hold 
one way of abbreviating the sketch: “So with|changed, andT awoke as itwere from'adelight-/1enc® they have, assuredly, taken hold. of 
other'things. ‘Phe hieratic characters retained ful dream to experience all the horrors of a|the popular mind. .We'do not therefore con- 
no’ very great resemblance to anything in va-|terrible reality. I observed the fracture rapid-| sider it foreign to the objects of this paper to 
ture, and when it is added that a selection from|ly close, and then again slowly open. This/pestow on them a few cursory observations, 
these was committed.to the popular use as do-|stupéndous mass of ice, millions of tons in Name Welham th 
mestic characters, for ordinary purposes, as for} weigtit, was afloat, consequently in motion, In a speech made Oh OM-AART AR ONS Hep 
example, letter-writing, it will be readily im-jand ‘apparently about to lose its equilibrium, |bodied his design in three propositions. The 
a a Egyptian _e a were fee capsize, or burst into fragments. Our position) first and foremost is, that the United States 
gether in characters nearly as far remote from! was ‘truly awful; my feelings at the mome er « . 
picture-writing as the letters which now travel/may be cbabeieet: but eautist be described. I om anplegp pe aNee af the an of we 
through St. Martin’s-le-Grand, looked downwards and’ around me, the sight that no, foreiga State can. interfere in the in- 
(To be continued.) was equally appalling; the very sea ‘seemed | téstine struggles of another. ‘This is aimed 
agitated. I at last shut my eyes from 4 scene|at the receat movement by which Russia, on 
PASSING THROUGH AN ICEBERG. 'so terrible, the men at the oars as if by instinct) p46 application of Austria, lent its assistance 


“ gave way,” and our little craft swiftly glided . . 
[Extract from a Journal kept by a Seaman icin benenit the gigantic mass. v8 to put doiwn. the Hungarian rebellion—for 


whoserved in the Arctic Expedition of 1850-51]|' We then rowed round the berg, keeping at|sach is the term by which all unsuccessful 
Sunday, June 30,1850. | respectable distance from it, in order to judge attempts to overthrow internal governments 
Moored to an Iceberg; weather calm; sky cloud-|its magnitude. I supposed it to be about a mile|,., designated in history. A proclamation 


less; and“ beautifully blue,’’ sutrounded b in ci ‘oe hi . ; 
deal number of desendoes berwt;: wliansiceg sarees nee and its highest pinnacle on of this assumed law must, in the event of an- 


and glittering beneath the refulgent rays of a} Thus etided an excursion; the bare recollec-|other similag struggle and like intervention, 
pe melt cee o~ : tion of which at this momert awakens in ~ alnecessarily involve us in war for its support. 
rea ion e crew had goneon shore Ti; ost : 
wo pebter he ogg of toe wd 06 da tel dearer aul tt band let The second me undervnnd 6 propose tee 
frequent the lonely ice bound precipices ‘of fally sublime, 80 tragically grand, for any lition of the present aw of bloc ade-by 
Baffio’s Bay, while those on board’ had retired} money; but I would not again run such a risk| Which law the’ transportation of muniments 
to test, wearied with the harassing toils of the| for the world. of war to a beleagured port is forbidden. The 
preceding day. We passed through the berg about two. ™.,|shirg asks, that the independence of Hungary 


To me, walking the deck and alone, all’na-|and at tén o'clock th ight it burst, agi- : : 
ture seemed hushed in universal repose. While ratty iis Wie" hae flesh US's 8"! shall. be formally recognized, and he, Louis 


thus'contemplating the: stillness of the monot-} { may also observe that the two men who|Kossuth, as its lawful Governor. That is to 
onous scene around: \mey 1 observed: in the} were with me jn'the boat did not observe that say, that an integral part of an Empire in Eu- 


offing a large iceberg, completely perforated,/the berg was fent until I told them after we . 
exhibiting in the distance an arch; or tunnel,| were 5 of danger, we having agreed, pre- rope shall be by this SRSERSnENS en 
apparently so uniform in its¢onformation that] viously to éntering the arch, not to speak a into a separate nation, and an exile, withou 


1 was induced to call twoof the seamen to look|word to each other, lest echo itself should dis-|any credentials, be officially received as its ac- 
at it, at the same time telling ‘them that I had/tyrb the fragile mass. tual ohiel ° 


never read or heard of any of our arctic voy-|) N, B.—Arctic a differ as to what se : 
agers passing through ‘one of those arches so| portion of an fopbiry A Gada wins. Some ashovg® ie large mening wherein a 
frequently seen'through large bergs, and that say one fifth: some one-seventh; some more.|*°T° adopted, in: the ‘entinsteam et tae 
there would be ‘a novelty in doing ‘so, and if|f refer the reader to the works of Ross and|his powerful argument ‘and surpassing elo- 


they chose ‘to accompany 'me, I would get Parry as the best authorities. quence, was but a spontaneous collection of 
permission to’ get the dingy (semall boet;) end gr | citizens, and notwithstanding their own inhe- 
endeavor to accomplish the unprecedented feut. eg 7 - 


They readily agreed, and away we went. FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. |rent absurdity as practical theorems, we fear 
On nearing the arch and ascertaining that):———_+—— much mischief may reeult from the imposing 
there was a sufficiency of water for the boat to}: PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 3, 1852. {character of the speaker, and the headlong 


pass through we rowed slowly and silently} — a ere : 
under, when there burst upon nae view one of excitability of but. too, many, of his hearers. 


the most beautiful specimens of nature's handi-|. Lovis Kossurn.—Few of our citizens im-|The lever he has proposed to employ is the 
work ever exhidited to mortal eye; the subli- agined, when Congress authorized the employ-| will of the people directing their government 


mity aud grandeur of which no language can : : : oo tates : i t of the 
déscbit—bo'idiogtnation cealiieest £ ment of a neatonnl ship to bring this individ-|—the opportunity he has ree pore pid 
Faney an immense arch of 80 feet span, 50 ual to the “asylum for the distressed, of alljassemblage of citizens collecte pay 


feet high, and upward of 100:feet in breadth_|nations,” that any other consequence should |tribute to his patriotism and offer their sym- 
as correct in its conformation.as ifit had been|follow than the accomplishment of a philan-|pathy for his misfortunes—the character used 


ete byt Seceeniaeh cnn ortienee thropic and generous intent. As few, perhaps,|to sanction what, if received as truth, must 
whole expanse of surfece smoother thah ithe can now be ignorant, that the result has intro-| plunge it into a labyrinth of contests, 18 on 


most polished. ulabaster, and you may ‘form /duced a most: portentous element of political|of the nation’s guest. 
some slight conception of the architectral beau- agitation, on which may depend, to a vety| If ever anappeal to the United States to 


a ane eee work- great extent, the future success of our repub-|take an active part. in the wars of, Europe 


When we had got half way* through the lican institutions. This distinguished stranger|should have been successful, one would think 
mighty structure, on looking upwards I ob-|comes not to follow the example of Ujhazi|such a result might have attended the wna 
served that the berg was rentthe whole breadth aud others of ‘his countrymen in their lauda-|of citizen Genet ftom the French Directory, 


of the anh ani  pependicilardveaion wy cig, to arte quieily and obey tbe lnwnet «Sime. whew all Europe nas combined 1 
lar ‘surfaces, < darkly, deeply, beau- of the country that has sheltered. them, but to|erush republican France. The then reeen’, 


tifully blue,” here and there illamined by an/|embroil its government with European powers, direct, and great obligations under which out 
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country lay to that nation, might have suf-/most pregnant with meaning in the history of| good within our reach, are the sutest‘patsports 
ficed, if any argument were sufficient, to drag the French people, has been wholly overlooked.|to greatnessand prosperity. = | 
it into the fiélds of transatlantic strife. True| We. refer. to the unprecedented vote: whieh|) Our.remarks have somewhat exceeded, the 
it is that the envoy disgusted many by his/raised this individual to the presidency of the|expectations with which we started, andy et 
high-handed measures-—but before his landing,|Republic. When the nephew of the ‘gteat|we scarcely feel as fully discharged ftdm' the 
the line of policy had, been determined on by|Emperor, known hitherto to fame only for his|subject, Its magnitude is suggestive of many 
Government—and that, notwithstanding the folly, was elected by.an overwhelming suffrage, |considerations which might be amplified into 
cogent reasons for alliance, the strong ties of|to guide the ship of state on such a politi¢d]|volames. “But we hope that the substance of 
national gratitude, and even the personal af-|sea as then beat around it, we considered it/our concern will be conveyed to. the “reader 
fection, as. military companions, between the\a conclusive proof that French citizens. were| Without further extension of this article, and 
leading menvof the two countries, was for un-| unfit for self government and the institutions/shall leave him to follow up | the reflections 
yielding neutrality. Genet, supported by alof freedom. May not sucha conviction have|here offered. 7 
large body, appealed, from the rulers to thejled to the acquiescence of the nation in the 
people; he preached the doctrines of fratern-|overthrow ofa doubtful oligarchy, under which}. A friend who was jptimately acquainted 
ity to them as the sovereigns ; but, happily,|there could exist but little security for the}with Benjamin T, Garrignes, whose death,'by 
he was foiled in his revolutionary attempts. | permanence of property and individual safety t|scarlet fever, was recorded in last week’s In- 
Whether the wisdom which then controJled|May. not men have become weary of re-|telligencer, has forwarded the following tribute 
the councils of the nation, or the, pradence|volutions, and sigh for any government for insertion. : oral ( 
that reigned in the majority of its citizens, be|/which shall promise them peace and repose ? After three Hane illness. this pireeeee 
yet extant, will be made manifest by theissue| After so many upheavals ofthe very: founda- ee cf POG IN s.netm, ta. ig. igertyl 
of this present experiment, upon both. .,. |tions of society, and threatened so portentous- Trained from infancy to, the love of virtue, 
The true mission of thisUnion is to serve as|!y,'@ it is, by doctrines which must land it|he gave bright promise of the fulfilment of 
an example to the world, and as an asylum of|in anarchy and chaos, may it not be possible Dining hope, sleevisha oy, But, Pale ned Rakeple- 
IA OF lL ales isinterested in his character, remarkably con- 
refuge for all who prefer the institutions of |that the body of the nation is content to pur-| cientious, of noble and gentle bearing, he won 
freedom to their own. Its. prosperity’ is de-|chase immunity from socialism and red_re-|the love alike of his seniors as well as of his 
pendant on its fidelity to that peaceful policy| Publican violence, even with the loss of politi-|youth(ul companions. An arduous, student he 
which has conducted’ to ite present great-|eal liberty? tg completing his education to qualify himself 
, ; . — t the profession of ateacher fcr which, he 
. ness. Let this be changed—let the national| It is not, however, within the scope of our|.emed peculiarly adapted. Justas the fruit 
sentiment, which has hitherto respected: the duty, to enter into calculations of a character|was forming, it was plucked by the hand of 
man rather than his’ country—which has em-/like this. But we do feel it an especial ob- the spoiler—as the brightness of the morning 
hace him, and ested the Mesings enon to aime pon theories vt Wu akg upg he in bua 
citizenship, while it has repudiated all entan-|!ow, and propositions so fatal to the spread|qow of death.” Snatched as in a moment from 
glements with his former rulers—be directed |Of peace “and righteousness‘on the earth; as/its temptations and trials ete he-had known 
to the political relations he may ‘affect, and|those thus speciously advanced by this distin- the Sey his pgs eo ee eis 
the whole ‘character of our institutions will] guished exile, Stripped of their disguise they hi heteawed paveiles; eS tapyhekOud? chika 
be altered. Pe teeate be antagonistic to every element of| ening for the present seemeth to be joydus but 
Tf as predicted, a great struggle is to take individual and national prOshertairaae fatal grievous : Sr tey Nae + eeae 
place between free and despotic governments,| °° the mapeen of enlightened Europe, ‘oP 2 grany midlitrahg i marge Peano 
eur victory. ean only be, assaned hy pesca apd destructive to the civilization of independent ‘ei 
the cultivation of christian feelings towards all Sere . ee ee from ao} THE SUBMARINE ELECTRIO TELEGRAPH. 
ane No shorter path to desiritetion could ee Ee ee ee eratlanty 108) ne successful completion of the experiment 
€ opened, no course which would be hailed ; —" of establishing an electro-telegraplic communi- 
with more joy by the oppressors of Europe, In speaking thus, we refer to our nation as} cation between England and France is‘calculated 
than that of converting the eitizens.of this land|O%€ Whose policy is that of peace, justice, and|to produce most important social. and political 
into soldiers on their fidlds of “battle. The ex-|singleness of purpose in leaving to every citi-|consequences. The accomplishment of at in- 
ample of France should stand as a’most instruc-|zen, as'far as possible, the natural rights con- ee nee ee seer 


‘ te ; , ; : wn") France, Belgium, &., and the meatis thus ‘af- 
tive warning against the dangers of a martial|ferred by his Creator. If this policy bé chang- forded of extending <is giana facility of intet- 
spirit, when developed: by. vast.armies.and fre- 


ed by interference in foreign. affairs, so as to|course to all the cities of Kurope, constitute one 

quent wars. Afier more than half a century|convert him from an industrious and useful ae great aie tous will Pot iti to 
: : ss we ; . e nee of tele - 

. De dost she now lies'the prey of a mili- member of society into adepraved instrument tauiieetiole inde yet ery imperfect appreiated 
 Usurpation, to all appearance as far from |for the destruction, of his, fellow-beings, how many citcumstances have'co-operated to dimin- 
trae freedo:n as at any period of her his-\long.will he be fitted for self goyernment or|ish the public estimate of its: im POA 
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eae cioit “costs  [pleneeful institutions ?.. The-xesult nase be|*™ years singe, when the Messrs. Brett fst put 
_, Since the last paragraph was penned, an-|east standing armies, the eankers of the body cists wives for ppeung at figtanetleOUs com 
fillet speech, delivered at the! banquet given|politi¢, and the invariable todls of ambiti rea hee n Grea’ , Ireland; and 
#0 Kossuth in Philadelphia, has been.published, |aspirants to power. What hope would then|the Continent— n India ‘and: A includ 


‘the Principal. drift of. which bia: to»shaw »that exist for liberty either at home or, abroad? ) feature . 

7 + Fecent crisis in*that country 'will ‘hasten|We know from all past history, ‘that “brate Sat eet ak gh a ca 

Baropean ‘Tévdlutions. “He ‘believes, decdrd-|fotce has ever been the least Sffective weapon terraniean) was, st told rate of charge ’on the 
*G to this, that Frange must.soon again. rise|for the spread of intelligence, virtue, and. in-|principle ig barry Ott sseaaation 

‘© repudiate Louis Napoleon. Ingenious as{dividual freedom... We areassured, from our ee ee nr only of iit eat ‘wowed 
wa, arguments used, the most important}own’' éxpetience as ‘a’ nation; that’ industry |gistant countries, into immediate communiiéd- 
tet bearing upon the issue, and to us the/and! quiet attention to the cultivation of ‘theltion with each other, and placing these advan- 
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tages within the reach of all, we need not here|gle wire only were employed. ‘The successful of soda, therefore (and consequently that of soap 
dwell on. But we may state that the fact is|completion of one line would of course be speed-'and glass,) rose continually, and all manufac. 
eyen now, by this twenty odd miles of subma-|ily followed by that of others. This once ac-'turés suffered. 
rine line, to a certain extent accomplished. |complished,—the extension of the line across | In this emergency, Le Blanc, at the end of 
Communications are at this moment travelling|the American continent to the Pacific would fol ;the last century, discovered a method of making 
uninterruptedly across this line to the most dis-|low certainly :—and we should have the astound- soda from common salt. For she discovery, 
tant parts of France and Belgium simultane-|ing fact of a communication from the shores of Napoleon had, in fact, offered a premium. % 
ously ; and by the four wires now laid alone,|the Pacific, crossing America and the Atlan-|was of great value to France during the war; 
intercommunications me be passing between /|tic, and touching our shores in an instant of nevertheless, the promised premium was never 
four distant capitals on the Continent andGreat)time ! aor) _ )paid.. There .were so many debts of honor 
Britain every minute by night or by.day. By| We are told that the principal ambassadors in|to the gay-coated gentry. that it was impossi- 
the omens Ps tus it is calculated that| London have cordially isn into the present ble to bear in mind a debt of justice to Le 
with four additional wires only, and these em-|undertaking by giving their support as honorary| Blanc. A method was discovered, then, by 
ployed twelve hours per day and night, at the|directors, and pledging the support of their se-which common salt (chloride of sodium) could 
tariff of 1s. perm of twenty words, anin-|veral governments. Louis Napoleon favours it|be converted into carbonate of soda, Well, 
come would ielded of 94,0001. per annum. |most cordially :—and our own Government haye| you may say,’that waa a small fact ; now show 
_ The advan of transmitting communica-|evinced their interest in this first instalment of, me whether you can proge it to be worth a bat- 
tions by electricity increase, of course, in pro-|the plan. The Blazer, the Black Eagle andthe tle of Blenheim. ri 
Coe to the distance,—for this agent annihi-|Fearless, under the command of their experi-| Worth a battle of thatkind, however—wonh 
ates both time and space. Were it extended jenced officer; Capt. Bullock, was granted for the|!t—we should scarcely say ; for can there be 
to India,—instead of waitin months between| purpose :—and the French Government sent the|any parallel between the advantage to mankind 
the posting of a letter and t e receiving of an/ Ariel, also under the command of an experienced | of receiving a gift, and the honour of suffering 
answer, there might be more intercommunica-| officer, to do honour to the undertaking, and to|a robbery? However, let us follow out the 
tions in one hour than can now be obtained in|escort the party back to Dover. The Mayor of|'rainof consequences whih succeed Le Blanc’s 
the progress of a year. ; When that extended | Calais gave them a dinner; and the town is|discoyery. “To prepare carbonate of soda 
ramification of telegraphic wires shall have been} said to have been in a state of excitement such|from common salt.” say Leibig, “it is first con- 
accomplished—as there seems every reason tO/as marks a festival. Guns were fired on the|verted into Glauber’s salt (sulphate of soda.) 
suppose it will some day be,—the influence On|) ramparts, and ona vessel in the port of Calais,|For this purpose eighty pounds’ weight of con- 
society will be incalculable. Then, if the trans- by a current of electricity sent, from the Eng-|centrated sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol) are re- 
mitting wire can be extended under water from | ish side, along the bottom of the channel|quired to one hundred pounds of common salt. 
England to Fratce,—why not to America? It through one of the submarine wires :—the words The duty upon salt checked, for a short time, 
is in shallow seas and on rocky shores that the} «ro and “cheer” being given instantaneously |the full advantage of this discovery ; but when 
difficulty of protecting the wire, exists. Under|from side to side, under ‘the eyes of a concourse|the British Government repealed the duty, and 
the deep waters of the Atlantic it would rest un-| of people collected for the occasion. Compli-|its price was reduced to its minimum, the cost 
disturbed by anchors or shifting currents, and mentary messages were transmitted from coast|of soda depended upon that of sulphuric acid. 
out of danger from the attacks of living crea-|to coast of the Channel,—struck off in a printed| “The demand for sulphuric acid now increas- 
tures. In depths where light and life cannot !form by the Messrs. Brett’s,—and forwarded to|ed to an immense extent; and, to supply it, 
penetrate it might in darkness and in safety car-|the Queen, the President of France, the Duke|capital was embarked abundantly, as it afforded 
7 on intercourse between the remotest parts of|o¢ Wellington, the Emperor of Austria, the|an excellent remuneration., The origin and 
the world. Kings of Prussia, Belgium, &c. The grand|formation of sulphuric acid was studied more 


a ae a ne 


these seems nothing really impracticable in |inauguration is proposed to take place about the|carefully ; and from year to year, better, sim- 


an undertaking. We have been assured/15th inst. pler, and cheaper methods of making it were 
that the same two gentlemen who first suggested Two experiments worth mentioning are about|discovered.. With every improvement in the 
and commenced this enterprise have expressed|to be carried out between England and France,|mode of manufacture, its price fell, and its sale 
to some of our eminent engineers and capitalists|}by means of this submarine cable. Professors|increased in an equal ratio. , 
their conviction of the feasibility of establish-| Arago, Babbinet, and the Abbe Moigne have ar-|_ “Sulphuric acid is now manufactured in 
ing a single line of communication between this|ranged with Mr. Brett to open a communication|leaden chambers, of such magnitude, that they 
country and America for a less sum than was|with Professor Airy; and itis proposed by the|would contain the whole of ‘an ordinary sized 
paid for making @ ae mile of the expensive |12th of this month, if possible, to connect the|house. As regards the process and the appa- 
portion of the Great Western Railway. It was|wires from the submarine telegraph on each side/ratus, this manafacture has teached its acme— 
proposed in this instance to have only'a single|of the Channel with the observatories of Paris |scarcely is either susceptible of improvement. 
wire covered with gutta percha, similar to that/and Greenwich, and by the aid of transit in-|The leaden plates of which the chambers are 
used last year to prove the practicability of|struments to take. observations at the same mo-|constructed, requiring to be joined together 
passing.an electric current across the Channel|ment of time between the two observatories.| with lead (since tin or solder would be acted 
from England to France :—to which it was pro-|This experiment is. looked forward to as one of|on by the acid,) this process was, until lately, 

to add an additional protection of hempen|great importance. The other experiment is at|4s expensive asthe plates themselves ; but now, 
plat,—the hemp having been passed okt least curious. Mr. Staunton and the Chess! by means of the \oxy-hydrogen blowpipe,.the 
chemical solution, to render it indestructible in}Club propose by means of connexion with the| plates are cemented together at their edges by 
salt water. Such.a line, it was said, of gutta/submarine wire to have a game of chess played| mere fusion, without the intervention of any 
percha and prepared hemp would, although only |between Paris and London :—four of the most|kind of solder, and so easily, that a child might 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, be|celebrated players being selected on either side.| perform the operation.” 
of pearly aoe the strength of the experimen- Athenzrm. Up to this point, then, we find that Le Biane’s 
tal line laid down between England and France Roar vere little discovery, the promised re ward for which 
last year in a strong sea and running tide. The never was paid. to him, has created sulphuric 
proposition was, first to extend it.to Ireland,— MANUPACTURE OF SODA. acid into an important article of commerce, and 
thence to the south-west coast, the nearest point Both soap and glass are absolutely nécessa-|opened a new field for capital and industry. 
for the American continent, and where the bold|ries‘in a civilized: community ; for the mane-| “Again,” Liebig goes on, “saltpetre being 
rocky coast offers that secure its safety |facturer of bath, soda is necessary. On account| indispensible in making sulphuric acid, the 
from anchors,—and thence to the nearest point/of both these articles, much capital has for a|commercial value of that salt had-formerly ap 
on the American coast :—considerably under|long time been invested. The wealth and re-|important influence upon the price of the acid. 

miles, Choosing the months of summer, |finement of a nation may be faifly tested by|[t is true that one hundred pounds of saltpetre 
an experienced American and English cap-|the extent to which it considers cleanliness alonly are required to one. thousand pounds of 


the a line, it was ;necessary duty: by the amount of the collective|sulpbur; but its cost wes four times sine 
machinery be aoe, bil. ; Now, soda once upon a time, was|than an an mer . latter.” Ii this 

the|dear. It was imported into France from Spnin,! has likewise changed. Thanks to some 

vast im-/at an annual cost of twenty to thitty millions |other of those-men With teady eyes and active 
is not to be weighed |of franes. Daring the war with Engtand, it| brain from whom the world receives so much. 


»—which, we are as-|was ofcourse the duiy of this country to im-\to whom it hitherto has given back so lie. 
acedmplish it if a sin- the commerce al be chemies, The | “Travellers had observed, near the smell ree 
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Peru, an efflorescence covering the gro stianit 
over extensive districts, This was found to} Missionaries before merchants are in most parts 
consist principally of nitrate of soda, Gom-|of the world—the seed before the plough. The 
metce, which with its polypus arms embraces!men who direct that plough—who point the 
the whole earth, and every where discoversnew path of commerce, and discovers new tracks of 
sources of profit jor industry, took advantage jour human industry to travel in—humble ex- 
of this discovery. ‘The quantity of this ¢alua-| plorers—patient men, who spend their lives in 
ble salt proved to be inexhaustible, as it exists) bringing up out of Wie mines of ignorance into 
in beds extending over more than two hundred |the.upper light.a few small grains of. truth, so 
‘square miles. It was broaght to England ‘at tous, yet apparently &@ trivial; these do 
less than half the freight of the East India salt-/their large share of the real work of the world, 
re (nitrate of potassa) ; and, as in the chem-|howsoever'rarely we may read of them in the 
ical. manufacture, oeither the potash nor the soda| Calendar of the world’s distinctions and titles. 
was required, but only the gitric acid, in com-| We are wandeging, however, from M..Le 
bination with the alkali, the soda-saltpetre of Blanc’s discovery, and must not do that yet, be- 
of South America supplanted the potash-salt-jeause there still remains a con result. 
petre of the East in anincredibly short, time. | ing from it, which it would not do for an. Eng- 
The manufacture of sulphuric acid received a/lishman to omit. Liebig says;— “I have al- 
new impulse ; its price was diminished, with- ready toid you, that in the manufacture of soda 
out injury tothe manufacturer; and, with the} from culinary salt, it is first converted into sul- 
exception of Auctuations, Caused by the imped-| phate of soda. In this first partof the process, the 
iments thrown if the way of the export of sul-jaction of sulphuric acid produces fuming con- 
phur from Sicily, it soon became reduced to a|centrated muriatic acid, to the extent of ofe 
minimum, and remained stationary.” and a half time, ortwice the amount of the sul- 
‘Thus, therefore, the little discovery of M. Le|phuric acid employed. At first, the profit upon 
Blanc, assisted by the quiet observation of ajthe soda was so great, that no one took the 
traveller, has caused the blessing of an active|trouble to collect the muriatic acid,—indeed, it 
commerce to descenl upon Peru. Farther-jhad no commercial-value, A profitable appli- 
more, heroes of battles, if any of you be eco-|cation of it was, however, soon discovered : it 
nomists, give ear to’ this :—Potash-saltpetre is|is a compound of chlorine ; and this substance 
now only employed in the manufacture of gun-| may be obtained from it purer and more cheap- 
powder; itis no longer in demand for other|ly than from any other source. The bleach- 
purposes; and thus, if Government effect a sa-jing power of chlorine has long been known ; 
ving of many hundred thousand pounds annu-|but it was only employed upon a large scale 
ally in gunpowder, this economy must be at-jafter it was obtained from this residuary mauri- 
tributed to the increased manufacture of sul-jatic acid; and it was found that in combination 
phuric acid,” originated by that discovery for| with lime it could be transported to distances): 
which, by @ soldier-loving Government, Le|without inconvenience. Thenceforth it wus 
Blanc was bilked of his reward. used for bleaching cotton ; and, but for this new 
“We may form-some.idea of the amount of| bleaching process, it would sgarcely have been 
sulphuric acid consumed, when we find that| possible for the cotton manulacturé o éat 
five thousand hundred-weights are made by aj Britain to have attained its present enormous 
small manufactory, and from twenty thousand|extent,—it could not have competed in price 
hundred weights to sixty thousand bundred-/with that of France and Germany.” ‘That is 
weights by a large one, annually. This manu-|on account of the hizh price of in Eng- 
facture causes imimense sums to flow yearly|land, and the large quantity that would have 
into Sicily, It has introduced industry andj been required for bleaching-ground. 
wealth into the arid and desolate districts of} “In the old process of bleaching, every piece 
Atacama. It has enabled Russia to.extract pla-|/had to be exposed to the air a light during 
tinum from its ores, at'a moderate and yet re-|several weeks in the semmer, and kept contin- 
munerating price.” Note here another article of} ually moist by manual labour. . For this: pur- 
more extended commerce, to which the little| pose, meadow land, eligibly ‘sitaated, was es- 
discovery of the manufacture of soda out of|sential. Now, a single establishment near Glas- 
common salt is in a direct line grandfather.| gow, of only moderate extent, bleaches four- 
Platinum was demanded because the vats em-\teen hundred pieces of cotton daily.””, -Faney 
ployed for the concentration of sulphuric acid|the acreage of land that would be requisite to 
are constructed of that metal; they cost one or/to produce’in the old way a decidedty infetior 
two thousand pounds apiece. hat more do}result. 
we owe to M. Le Blane’s little fact ? +t leads 
to frequent improvements in the manufact 
of glass, which “continually becomes” cheaper 
and more beautiful, being now made chiefly 
from soda; and not from potashes. 
us to return to our fields'all their potash—a 
a neces 
orm | substituting sod manu- 
of ery ne a 



























































old bones of their ghue. Furthermore, the ex- 
tended application of refining. A one twelve- 
hundredth or one two-thousandth part of gold 

















aa from each other,” paying 
We have not yet done with the ° Th the. : Wt eel 
Ma het Auwing from the tiogle fact dis- Te ee tae dle ot the sil which 
closed by M. Le Blanc We. woald sbeorve,| a ego enabled hi hens i 
however, thas thiajs wo isolated iomiance. There| ieunie, seid has oe 
B bo fact in the who pr herb Jace, - 
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é of ouside: ‘di the district-of Atacuma, in| Commerce must awaken our sleepers, before | brothers—I etnnet tell from which of thetty } 


ound | Christianity can pour its voice into theit edrs.|am descended.’ 


— 
Selected for Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer: 


Begyar Girl. 
Thirteen years ago, mother, 
A little child had you; 
Ite limbs were light, its voice was soft, 
And its eyes were—oh, so blue! 
It was your last, yout dearest, 
And you said, when it was born, 
It cheered away your widowhood, 
And made you unforlorn. 


Thirteen years ago, mother, 

You loved that little child, 
Although its temper wayward was, 

And its will so strong and wild. 
You likened it to the free bird 

That flies to the woods to sing— 
To the river fair, the unfettered air, 

And many a pretty thing. 
Thirteen years ago, mother, 

The world was in its youth ; 
There was no past, and the all to come 

Was Hope, and Love, and Truth. 
The dawn came dancing onward, 

The day was ne’er too long, 
And every night had a fairy sight, 

And every voice a song. 


Thirteen years ago, mother, 
Your child was an infant small, 
But she grew and budded and bloomed at last, 
Like the rose on your garden wall. 
Ah! the rose that you loved was trod on, 
Your child was lost-in shame, 
And uever since has she met your smile, 
And never heard your name, 
Be dumb, thou gipsy slanderer ; 
What is my child to thee? 
What are my troubles, what my joys ?— 
Here, take these pence and flee ! 
If thoe wilt frame a story 
Which telleth of me or mine, 
Go, say you found my singing girl 
In the merry bright sunshine. 
Beggar Girl. 
Thirteen years ago, mother, 
The sun shone on your wall ; 
He shineth now through the winter's mist; 
Or he shineth not atall, 
You laughed then, and your little one 
Ran round with merry Teet; 
To-day you hide your eyes in tears, 
And I—am in the street ! 
Widow. 


Ab, God! what (rightful spasm 
Runs piercing through my heart ? 
It eannot be my bright ove 
So pale, so worn! - Depart, 


Depart! yet no; come hither, 
Hate, hide thee in my breast; 


penthenaain~eall bel 3 


Am once more with the blest. 


Beggar Girl. 
Ay, gaze—'tis I, indeed, mother, 
“Your loved, your lost, your chil®, 
The rest of the bad world scorn me, 
Asa crestore all defiled ; 





FEXEACHERS WANTED.—The situation of Prinei- 

pal Teacher im the Bova department of FI rivids 
Central School of this city will be vacant on the First 
of Second mouth next. 

Ht in desirable that ithe filled hy an individual net 
only competent in literary acquirements, hut a consist: 
cnt Friend, porsessed of the requinte qualiications for 
conducting a well regulated Pricnds selool. 
made in writing, addressed to 


Applications may be 
the * Visiting Committee,” and left with 
William Wharton, No, 1390 Spruce Street. 
Anthony P. Morris. South side of Arch, ab. Oth. 
Catharine MH. Truman, 102 Noth 7th = “ 
Aun A. Townsend, No. 254 North 4th {* 
or with JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk of Vis. Coin. 
11th mo, 29—1f. 








IFE INSURANCE.—THE GIRARD LIFE IN. 

A SURANCE, ANNUITY aso TRUST COM. 
PANY OF PHILADELPEIA.—Oflice, No. 152 
Chesnut street, the firet door east of the Custom ]Touse— 
Charter Perpetual —Capital $300,500, paid in and in- 
vested, which together with the accumulated premium 
Fund, aflord ample security to the insured—continue to 
make Insurance on Lives on the most favorable terins. 

They act as Executors, Trustees, or Guardians under 
last Wills and Testaments, 

The Company add a BONUS periodically to the 
Insurances for Life. The first Bonus was appropriated 
in December, 1844, and the eecond Bonus in December 
1449, amounting to an average of more than fixty per 
cent. on the Premiums paid. The following are a tew 
examples: 

| "Renal ef Poles 
ted boners pains 


nt the dec enee 
the partwete be 


Sum 


originally Benuses or of 














Policy, ineuied. additions increased by tavure 
woroee et 
No. 58, $1000 $262 50 $1,262 50 
No. 89, 2500 «| «62625 3.156 25 
No. 276, 2009 | 47500 8.475 00 
No. 538, 5900 {1,187 SU 6,187 59 
&r. Ac. &c. &r. 





Pamphieis containing table of rates and explanations, 
forms of appheation, and further information, can be 
had at the. (flice. 
THOMAS RIDGWAY, President. 

J1mo.15—om. JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary. 
DAMSON & ROBERTS, WHOLESALE AND 
JR REPALL DRY GOODS. —Adamson & Roberts 
have just opened, and are constantly receiving. at No. 
246 N. Second between Callowhill and Willow, a new 
and handsome assortment of Fancy and Staple Dry 
Goods, consisting in part of Cloths, Cassimeres and 
Vestings, Black am! Faney Drees Silks, English and 


French Merinoes, Mous de laines, Cashineres, Linens. * 


Furnishing Goods, &¢., which they intend selling at 

the lowe-t cash prices, and to which the attention oj 

these wishing to purchase is respectfully invited, 
THOMAS ADAMSON, 


10th mo. 4—Smos. T. ELLWOOD ROBERTS. 





hte PALL GOODS.—We have just received an 
2% assortment of Fall Dress Goods, which we have 
aken unusual pains to select. Among our stock ate: 
;. Plain Mous de Laines, suitable for Friends. ‘ 

Fancy do do. all wool. 

Changeable and Rich Lustre Black Silke, 

Brocade and Plain Alpacas.' 

French and Coburg Merinos, Paramettas, &c. 

Mousseline de Bege. 

Beautiful Evizlish Prints, Friends’ style. 

Fancy “ * and Merrimac. 


Book Muslin Hadka., fresh importation, with [the pass 
usual assortinent of Cassimeres, Sattinets, Flaunels, 


&c., &., for Fall and Winter. 


We have also a complete assortment of Black and: ¢ 


Brown muslins, all widths, and very cheap. 


JAMES SMEDLEY, 
No. 8 N. Fitth Strcet, 


9th mo.Sd. 
TOTICE REMOVAL.—Charles ©, Edwards in 
forme his friends that he has removed his Flour 
Store to No. 395 Market St. below Eleventh, immedi 
ately opposite the Ph ladelphia, Wilmington and Balti- 
more Railroad Depot. The finest brands of Family 
Flour constantly on hand atthe lowest price for cash. 


FRIENDS’ WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. 


SURING GARDEN DRY GOODS STORE FOR) PXVANS' FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES, for 
eS FRIENDS —JOUN JLLY TLE, S. EB. cor. 7th a 4 Merchants, Storekeepers, and others; a full nsssorte 
Spring Garden Ste, destres to call the particular attens ment of the various sizes now in store, which have 
ton oot Friends to his large stock of Pall Goods, Have juever failed to afford security agsinst FIRE OR 
ng been several years in busines and beeome fully ac {BURGLA RS, having WITHSTOOD THE TEST OF 
quamted with the tastes of Friends, it i his dese to BOTIL without injury or loss to the owners in any in- 
make emphatically a Friends’ store; and more atten-| stance, 
tion will be paid,to heeping up a stock of plain goodethan| ALSO—In atore and for sale: 
any other. He bas as usual a full stock of Freach Me-| SEAL AND LETTER COPYING PRESSEs, 
rinwes, Lyonese Cloths, Alpacas, De Laines, Black and) TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, &e , in Storer, 

(Plain Styles Silks, Prints, &e. Venetian and Vienna! DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES, with Cslinders and Pans, 
Cloths, new and desirable goods; Cachmere-de-Bege, al PACKING LEVERS, for Dry Goods Stores, &e, 
small lutof that scarce wrticle just received. In book! PORTABL! SHOWER BATHS, of new construe- 

| Mushins and Handherchiets, his stock is lyre and, bav-/tion, suitable for warm and cold water. 

ling purchased them under peculia: oo cumstonces,isene| REFRIGERATOR for keeping Meats, Butter, Milk, 

lubled to sell them at very reduced yrices. '&e., in dining room, ball, or cellar. 

| A full assortment of Bleached and Brown Muslins, WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad 
very low by the piece. Friends are respectfully invited) water, caused by rains, limestone, marl, or other causes, 
to call before purchasing elsewhere. OLIVER EVANS, 

10th mo. 1Sth—Smo. ' Sep. 6-1f 618. Second B door below Chesnut et. 


ARCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR) § pEMOVAL.—Eswon Kisnen Jr, would intorm his 
Is YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This institution’ 2@ friends that he has removed, and is now engageo 
will commence its first session on the first Second day) with Isaac M. Ashton, No. 172 Market street, 4th door 
of the Eleventh month nextwand continue twenty weeks. above Sth street, where he would be pleased to sce all 
A large and comimodious house has been erected ex- those in want of Hate or Caps, feeling confident that 
pressly for school purposes, admirably adapted to the satisfaction willbe rendered in regard to price or qual. 
‘health and comftert: of the pupils, being well ventilated ity, An assortment of plain hats for Friends always kept 


and supplied with bathing apartments, — It is situated 
ia the village of Ercitdoun, Chester Co. Pa..ina 
healthy, moral. and intelligent neighborhood, three miles 
south of Coatsville on the Philade!phia and Columbia 
railroad. Pupils conveyed trom the latter place to the 
schovi tree of charge. 

All the branches of a thorough education will be 
taught. including Chemistry, Physiolzy, Astronomy and 
Khetoric. A good assortment of apparatus has been ob- 
tained to give appropriate iustrationsto the course of 
Leciures which will be delivered once a week, on various 
Scieutiic subjects. “‘Tbere is a daily mail to and trom) 
the place. 

The terms for Tuition, Boarding, and Washing, are, 
$50 per session, one half payable at the commence- 
ment and the remainder at the end of eac hte. Cir- 
culate, stating particulars, can be obtsined by addres- 
sing the I’rincspal, Ercildoun, Chester Co. Pa. 

SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal. 


Sth mo. 9th—3 mos. 


| ¢ TTLEBOROUGH BOARDING  SCHOOL,! 
s BUCKS CO., PA,, FOR YOUNG MEN AND 
BUYs.—The Winter will commence the 
firet second day in the Eleventh mo.and close with 
the last week in the Third month of 1852. 

All the branches of athorough English Education are 
taught practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- | 
guages. 

A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered | 
each session, 
| Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, 
S70. Drawine £10, Latin and Greek S10, French 
and German $10, 


' 


Session 


Siversow T. Vassant, Teacher of Languages. | 


N. B. Circulars may be had at this office. | 


| 5th mo. 2—1f, 
HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., 
The Wioter term ot thisinsitation will commence on 
17th of Lith mo, 1851, and will continue for twenty- 
tuo wecks. i 
Terms—Sixty dollars per session, including tui- 
tion, board, washing, mending, stationary, fuel and 
jlights, the use of all necessary books, &e. except mathe- 
Jnatical books and instruments, One half payable in 
advance, the otherin the middle of the term. 
3 H. W. RIDGIVAY, 
C7" Stages meet the carly morning and 2 o’clock 
P.M. lines from Philadelphia to Bordentown, and 
the school. 20th moa, V5th, ’5h. 


CARD.—The Undersigned wishes to inform his 
customers and friends, that he has removed bis 
store from No. YL North Third Streetto 52 North Fourth. 
west side, a few doors above Arch st., and grateful to tis 

‘customers for ‘heir favors heretotore extended, he re- 
quests a continuance of the same. | 

In addition to a well welected stock of Clothe, Cassi- 
pmeres and Vertings, which he will make up to order 
pat reasonable prices, and at short notice, be intends keep 
ing @ good assortment of Furnishing Goods, such as- 

Cravats, Handherchiets, Suspenders, Shirt's 

Busomes, Collars, Drawers, Voder Shirts, &c. 


Respectfally; WILLIAM HAWKINS, | 


Stocks, 


GEV. A. NEWBOLD, Principal. 


»® hand or made to order.. 


tARPETVINGS for Friends.— Neat Patterns Three 

J Ply } 0 Superfine and low priced Ingriin Carpet 
ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great variety 
of pattern: Woolen Druggets from half yard to tour 
yards wide, alo Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths all sizes, 

Table and Stand Covers, 

VIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot to 24 
feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins and 
‘oor inuts of every description, all of which will be sold 
at the lowest market prices by 

HARTLEY & KNIGHT 


148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad.} 


EYRE S&S LANDELL, 
S W.CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
Philadelphia, 
2 _ established a store where Friends now resort to 
QE procure 
GOOD SILKS for DRESSES, 
Plain style of M De Laines, 
Shawls, to'suit plain taste, ; . 
Neat Ginghams and Calcoes, 
Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
Good musling by the piece, 
Pine Blankets and Bed Quil's, 
Cloths, Cassimeree and Veetings, 
Plain Style Cloth Table Covers, 
Friends’ Mitts, Gloves and Hosiery. 

E. & L. have at all times a fine stock of Cap Crape, 
Crapliesse, Gauze, Book Muslins, French Blonde, Tar- 
Ietan, and other cap stuffs, not only of the first quality 
but im the best order. 

Evwanp EB. Evus. 

Jan 11—tf. 


Wasniserox ], Laxpecr. 


an DRY GOODS STORE, No. 79 Arch St 
between 2nd. and 3rd. north side. 
CHARLES ADAMS 
Tnvites the especial attention of Fiaisns to his stock of 
PLAIN GOODS. 
Care is taken to bave the most approved hinds of soch 
articles as are suited to the Praiws Traps, and at the 
LOWAST PRICES. 
Lixexs axv Fursisnine Goons, in great variety, at 
jower than market prices, 


FAYEACHER WANTED.—A Teacher wanted in the 
Male Department of the Friends’ School in Salem, 
New Jersey. Satisfactory references will be required. 
Persons applying will address 
Salem, 10th mo.4—St. 








CLEMENT ACTON, 


DEDVDING AND FEATHERS! — Mattresses, 
Cu-hions, Beda, Bolsters and pillows of all kinds 
realy made or made to order, at short notice 





,, FEATHERS of all qualities, 


BLANKETS, Marecilles QUILTS and COMFORT: 
ABLES, . 

Also a full assortment of TICKINGS always on 
hand, all for eule at the lowest prices by 

HARTLEY AKNIGHT, 

148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad. 

N, Bo Feathers baked or scalded and Mattresses 
REPAIRED 

4th mo. 20th—tf, 


